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FIFTY POEMS 
BY LORD DUNSANY 
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ART AND LIFE 


T HERE is so much to catch 
As the days go by, 

The line of some queer old thatch 
Against wintry sky, 


The huge red sun of November 
Threatening snow, 

Dark woods that seem to remember 
Ages ago, 


Gold king-cups crowning the ditches, 
Windows agleam, 

Old willows standing like witches 
Haunting a stream, 


Far mountains lit with a glow 
That is tremulous 

With something we only know 
Is never for us, 


All shapes of rocks and of trees 
That a rune has enchanted, 

All sounds that sigh upon seas 
Or lands that are haunted. 


So much there is to catch, 
And the years so short, 

That there is scarce time to snatch 
Pen, palette, or aught, 


And to seize some shape we can see, 
That others may keep 

Its moment of mystery, 
Then go to our sleep. 


THE HUNTER DREAMS 
IN HIS CLUB 


A DIM grey dawn with a streak of amber 
Is breaking now, though I know not where. 
Blue pigeons soar, and the monkeys clamber 
Up from dark to the gleaming air. 


Hushed as though it had seen a gorgon 
A bush-buck stands at the forest’s edge; 
A strange bird calls like an opening organ, 
Tiny myriads talk in the sedge. 


Gone by now is the fireflies’ wonder, 
Lost to sight with the Milky Way; 

Suddenly near, the zebras’ thunder 
Rolls for joy at another day. 


Flowers bright as a painter’s palettes 
Give their honey to brighter birds; 
While upon feet like monstrous mallets 

The bull rhinoceros goes to his herds. 


A little wind like Aurora’s shiver 
Blows, and the light is brighter far. 
Dawn grows wide on an unmapped river, 
Out goes the light of a large low star. 


The sun leaps up, and at once the grasses 
Flash as bright as the eye can bear. 

Far off, clear quartz in the mountain passes 
Beckons on. But I know not where. 
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A SONG OF WANDERING 


S oME crumpled-rose-leaf mountains, from forty 
miles away, 

Are luring me towards them, through all the blazing 
day, 

Some crumpled-rose-leaf mountains, flecked here and 
there with blue, 

They call to me and beckon as elfin hands might do. 


And deeper pink beyond them a double summit 
towers, 

Like Chronos grave and weary above the younger 
Powers. 

Behind me the Sahara, before—those barren crags, 

And with me the old hunter, illustrious in his rags. 


When I am back in London, amongst the hoardings’ 
blaze, 

And pictures of bad food and salt that men are paid 
to praise, 

When, bright with lights that dim the stars, the foolish 
words are writ, 

To Crumpled-rose-leaf Mountain my thoughts will fly 
from it. 


Oy 


EVENING IN AFRICA 


As blue as sapphire rocky Gsoom 
Is fading in a rosy sky, 
Hills ’ve imagined had no gloom 
More grand than this one seen with eye. 


Westward of Djebal Hamra sink 

The rays, and all Sahara’s blue 
Bursts into little waves of pink 

That fade as dreams at morning do. 


And cliffs, unseen before, shine steep 
On the horizon bright and long, 
As cities only seen in sleep 
And only spoken of in song. 


Like sparks these glories I have known 
Shall flash, though faintly, from my pen. 
What was not given for me alone 
Shall shine years hence for many men. 


NIGHT 


Nicur falls on the lone 
Sahara, and spark by spark 

Arabs I have not known 
Light fires in the dark. 


Of the specks of ash in the smoke, 
Which atom knows 

From what fire it awoke, 
Or whither it goes? 


In the wilds of Space, in the dark, 
Spiral nebulae 

Twirl spark upon spark, 
Whereof one are we. 


Who can say for what task 

They arose, or whither they slip? 
And all the Spirits I ask 

Stand, finger on lip. 


ODEVTOVASDUBLIN GRITIC 


THROUGH steely gaps that I have known 
In mirage mountains, upon wings 

Has my imagination flown 
To bring you news of magic things. 


And lesser journalists have said, 

That cannot see such things themselves, 
The man is clearly off his head 

To write of things like gods and elves. 


By walls of cities not of Earth 
All wild my winged dreams have run, 
And known the demons that had birth 
In planets of another sun. 


From little fountain-pens they wring 
The last wee drop of inky spite: 
“We do not like the kind of thing 
That lords,”’ they say, “most likely, write.” 


Beyond the boundaries I have been, 
That dull geography has drawn, 
To bring you light from visions seen 

In kingdoms eastward of the dawn. 


IN THE SAHARA 


Ou, you that stayin cities, saw you this pretty thing? 

The moon was new on Sunday, all in a silver ring. 

Now it is veiled and curious, no more a shining hoop, 

And the wind is in the Desert, and the sand is in the 
soup. 


The wind that Allah bridles is free to-night to roam, 

Like camels in the evening, when the caravans are 
home. 

The tent-ropes creak uneasily, the soup is full of grit, 

And all the cooks of London have not the like of it. 


I know years hence in cities, when Spring has scarce 
touched Spain, 

I’ll yearn for mighty spaces and fret to see again, 

As on some larger planet, the huge horizon’s loop, 

When the wind is in the Desert and the sand is in the 
soup. 


UNDER MOUNT MONADNOCK 


LiKE a flame the maple blazes with the oak leaves; 
All in windless weather the huge apples fall. 

Sunset and twilight: birches haunt the evening, 
Walking in the wild wood slender and tall. 


High above the splendour mightily Monadnock 
Sleeps in starry spaces, dreaming of his reign, 

Long since a monarch holy to the Indians, 
Waiting for his people to come home again. 


In thy starry spaces be at ease, Monadnock, 
Many a busy city leaves no stone or track: 

All our speed and progress have Egypt for a warning; 
Over mossy girders the old folk come back. 


THE TRAVELLER 


BEAUTIFUL when the world lies dreaming 
Are the lights from the Evening Star’s 
Oceans of pale blue water gleaming, 
And the tawny deserts of Mars. 


Alas that they lie beyond our reaches, 
Our sisters sidereal, 

And never an earth-ship touches the beaches 
Of any one of them all. 


Yet far journeys we can adventure, 
For from mind to mind there lie 
Spaces of apathy, doubting and censure, 
Through which our thoughts scarce fly. 


And whoever bridges the gap between us, 
We being lonely as stars, 

Is well on his way to Jupiter, Venus, 
Mercury, Saturn and Mars. 
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SONGS FROM AN EVIL WOOD 


I 


T HERE is no wrath in the stars, 
They do not rage in the sky; 

I look from the evil wood 
And find myself wondering why. 


Why do they not scream out 
And grapple star against star, 

Seeking for blood in the wood, 
As all things round me are? 


They do not glare like the sky 

Or flash like the deeps of the wood; 
But they shine softly on 

In their sacred solitude. 


To their high happy haunts 
Silence from us has flown, 
She whom we loved of old 
And know it now she is gone. 


When will she come again 
Though for one second only? 
She whom we loved is gone 
And the whole world is lonely. 


Il 


II 


Somewhere lost in the haze 
The sun goes down in the cold, 
And birds in this evil wood 
Chirrup home as of old; 


Chirrup, stir and are still, 
On the high twigs frozen and thin. 
There is no more noise of them now, 
And the long night sets in. 


Of all the wonderful things 
That I have seen in the wood 
I marvel most at the birds, 
At their chirp and their quietude. 


For a giant smites with his club 
All day the tops of the hill, 

Sometimes he rests at night, 
Oftener he beats them still. 


And a dwarf with a grim black mane 
Raps with repeated rage 

All night in the valley below 
On the wooden walls of his cage. 


And the elder giants come 
Sometimes, tramping from far, 
Through the weird and flickering light 
Made by an earthly star. 
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And the giant with his club, 

And the dwarf with rage in his breath, 
And the elder giants from far, 

They are all the children of Death. 


They are all abroad to-night 

‘And are breaking the hills with their brood, 
And the birds are all asleep, 

Even in Plugstreet Wood. 
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THE MEMORIAL 


I sAw a pear-tree on a garden wall 
Stretching its arms quite fifteen feet each way. 
There was no garden near, nor house at all: 
Flower and field and farm were passed away. 
Many memorials can the Kaiser boast, 
Yet this may stand for him as well as most. 
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A DIRGE OF VICTORY 


LirtT not thy trumpet, Victory, to the sky, 
Nor through battalions nor by batteries blow, 
But over hollows full of old wire go, 
Where, among dregs of war, the long-dead lie 
With wasted iron that the guns passed by 
When they went eastward like a tide at flow; 
There blow thy trumpet that the dead may know, 
Who waited for thy coming, Victory. 


It is not we that have deserved thy wreath. 
They waited there among the towering weeds: 
The deep mud burned under the thermite’s breath, 
And winter cracked the bones that no man heeds: 
Hundreds of nights flamed by: the seasons passed. 
And thou hast come to them at last, at last! 


1) 


TO THE FALLEN [(RISH 
SOLDIERS 


Since they have grudged you space in Merrion 
Square, 
And any monument of stone or brass, 
And you yourselves are powerless, alas, 

And your own countrymen seem not to care; 

Let then these words of mine drift down the air, 
Lest the world think that it has come to pass 
That all in Ireland treat as common grass 

The soil that wraps her heroes slumbering there. 


Sleep on forgot a few more years, and then 
The ages, that I prophesy, shall see 
Due honours paid to you by juster men, 
You standing foremost in our history, 
Your story filling all our land with wonder, 
Your names, and regiments’ names, like distant 
thunder. 
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THE RIDERS 


W 8 O treads those level lands of gold, 
The level fields of mist and air, 
And rolling mountains manifold 
And towers of twilight over there? 


No mortal foot upon them strays, 
No archer in the towers dwells, 
But feet too airy for our ways 
Go up and down their hills and dells. 


The people out of old romance, 
And people that have never been, 

And those that on the border dance 
Between old history and between 


Resounding fable, as the king 
Who held his court at Camelot. 
There Guinevere is wandering 


And there the knight Sir Lancelot. 


And by yon precipice of white, 
As steep as Roncesvalles, and more, 
Within an inch of fancy’s sight 
Roland the peerless rides to war. 


And just the tip of Quixote’s spear, 
The greatest of them all by far, 
Is surely visible from here! 
But no; it is the Evening Star. 
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THE WATCHERS 


T HE world of old in its orbit moving 

Chanced to pass (if there’s chance at all) 
Near to the path of two Spirits’ roving, 

Who stood and looked at the large green ball. 


Morning flashed upon tusk and pinion, 
Tooth and talon, of tribes at war. 
‘Who, we wonder, will win dominion? 
Which will rule in the little star?” 


Little scope there appeared for wonder: 

The mammoth strode from the forest’s dusk. 
Who but he, with his hooves of thunder? 

Who but he, with his lightning tusk? 


Yet there seemed in his monstrous striding, 
Heaving weight and enormous ears, 

Something gross. So, before deciding, 
“Come again in a million years.” 


Through the vault where the stars are sprinkled 
Ages passed from the world away. 

All of that time Orion twinkled: 
Nothing changed in the Milky Way. 


Again they stood where the world was rolling, 
Again they watched, and saw, this time, Man, 
Heard the roar of his engines coaling, 
Scanned his cities to guess his plan, 
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Peered through clouds that his smoke turned sour, 
Even spied on his hopes and fears. 

“Yes,” they said, “‘he has surely power. 
But, come again in a million years.” 
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THE ENCHANTED PEOPLE’? 


I rT came, it came again to the scented garden, 
The call that they would not heed, 

A clear wild note far up on the hills above them, 
Blown on an elfin reed. 


From the heath in the hidden dells of a moorland 
people 
It came so crystal clear 
That they could not help a moment’s pause on their 
pathways, 
They could not choose but hear. 


The very blackbird, perched on the wall by cherries 
Ripe at the end of June, 

Made never a stir through all of his glossy body, 
Learning that unknown tune. 


Two rabbits paused midway between fear and wonder, 
Not knowing whether to run 

Or whether to find their way to the heathery upland, 
Far up, facing the sun. 


They needs must hear as they walked in their valley 
garden, 
Surely they needs must heed oes 
That it came from a folk as magical and as enchanted 
As ever blew upon reed. 
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Surely they must arise in the heavy valley, 
Sleepy with years of night, 

And go to the old immortal things out of fable 
That danced young on the height. 


But the moss was black and old on the paths about 
them, 
And the weeds were old and deep, 
And they could not remember who were high on the 
uplands; 
And they needed sleep. 


And they thought that a day might come when some- 
one would call them 
With a song more loud and plain. 
And the call rang past like birds going over a desert, 
And it never came again. 
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LADY BLAYN 


M y hostess said, “‘Will you 
Please take in Lady Blayn?”’ 
Almost at once I knew, 
By some light in the brain, 
That all I’d tried to do 
And all my labour’s gain, 
Keats’s and Shelley’s too, 
All that the merry crew 
Had rhymed the whole world through, 
For her was done in vain. 
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PEND UR ERED IN A COPY OF 
Peo V Be PioAYY Ss” 


ce 
. 


. . in the hope that you will put your name in it, and 
that of my little niece, Martha Owen Clarke, for whom the 
book is intended as a Christmas gift.” 


MARTHA OWEN CLARKE I write, 
Exactly as your auntie tells. 

And when the stars are blue and bright 
May the reindeer sleigh with bells 

Find your chimney in the night. 
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INSCRIBED IN A COPY OF “THE 
KING OF ELFLAND’S DAUGHTER” 


To Mrs. Cazalet I send 
What this year’s harvest yields 

Of dreams, whose glittering crops extend 
At moonrise through the wealds; 

And some I gathered at World’s End 
And some in common fields. 
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AT THE TIME OF THE FULL MOON 


Ir is dark to-night in moon-country 
On the far side of its girth, 

It is all dark in the valleys 
Where none seeth Earth. 


The sun with his day-long dawning 
To-morrow in that land 

Will rise with a golden anger 
On the old rocks and the sand; 


But they never see, there, Earth’s splendour 
Lift like a silver hill 

Monstrously over the sea-beds 
That no waters fill, 


Gleaming with eerie beauty, 
Continents bright, and the seas 
Lucid as palest sapphires 
Sold by the Cingalese; 


With the long shadows lying 
Black, in a land alight 

With a more luminous wonder 
Than ever comes to our night. 


They never see Earth float over, 
Whoever they be; 

And they know no hint of her purpose. 
Neither do we. 
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THE HAPPY SLES 


A RUMOUR to the Romans came, 
Got partly from a poet’s lips 

And part from sunset clouds aflame, 
Seen dimly from the furthest ships. 


It told how, westward of our hopes 
And further far than any dream, 
With dawn for ever on their slopes, 
‘The Happy Isles are all agleam. 


I think that some seafarer hurled 
Beyond the Gates of Hercules, 

Lost by the boundaries of the world 
And tost upon the last of seas, 


Saw Islay suddenly through haze, 
By some wild shaft of sunshine lit, 

Its heather gleaming in the rays, 
And Jura gazing down on it. 
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NEMESIS 


O NE lied and broke his word, 
Almost I thought to hear 
Nemesis striding near. 

Yet not a footstep stirred. 


Then, to a lonely place 
By strong dreams borne away, 
Far from his tracks astray 

I saw her grim Greek face. 


**Never she draweth near; 
I erred,” I thought. She saith, 
“On his neck is my breath, 
My footfall in his ear.” 
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A HETERODOXY 


I DREAMED one night I came 
Somehow to Heaven, and there 

Transfigured shapes like flame 
Moved effortless in air. 


All silent were the Blest, 
Calmly their haloes shone, 

When through them all there pressed 
One spirit whirling on. 


He like a comet seemed, 
But wild and glad and free, 

And all through Heaven, I dreamed, 
Rushed madly up to me. 


Back from his haloed head 

A flaming tail streamed far, 
This way and that it sped 

And waved from star to star, 


And, as I saw it shot 

Like searchlights through the sky, 
I knew my dog had got 

To Heaven as well as I. 
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A MOMENT 


By the hush of the solemn fish 
Below long leaves, 

And the barely perceptible swish 
Of their fairy fins that achieves 


Their beautiful journeying; 
By the heavy magical sleep 

Of the light of that evening, 
Dreaming there in the deep 


Of the small round pool, 

I knew there passed in the dim 
Some wonderful moment full 

Of fate for the things that swim 


In a world where arbours of green 
Dream and sway as they grow. 

Though what that fate could have been 
How shall I ever know? 
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ON AVP ORT RA EE 


Every thought of the heart, 
Every yearning and fear, 

Is mirrored awhile in faces 
As moving leaves in a mere. 


And every glance of the eye 
Smiling, and every frown, 

Go the same way down to the darkness 
With all that goes down. 


Time went striding by, 
Sweeping all things away. 
Rembrandt looked up for a moment 
And said to him: Stay. 
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LOrA. COFrfFIN FROM UR 


HAVE you no more to tell, voice from an older day, 
With your large green coffin and small handful of 
bone, 
Have you no more to tell than that all passes away? 
Which, were it not for the joy of the moment ere it 
is flown 
And its gay promise to youth, almost would be 
known. 
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IN AN OL DILAND 


GREyY among dead leaves deep 
The sad November fires 

Burn in a land asleep 
All among old desires. 


In the chill hush near night 
A spark suddenly clear 
Glows with its lonely light, 
Fades, and the night is here. 


So in the people’s sleep 
A dream flashes out plain; 
The years cover it deep, 
And they are mute again. 
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AFFAIRS 


O veER the lawn so late, 
As the light dims to our eyes, 
There go the bat and his mate, 
The only mammal that flies. 


‘Are you not jealous,” I said 
As he came fluttering by, 

‘That man, on wings he has made, 
Now wanders over the sky?” 


*‘Jealousy!’’ answered he, 

‘*‘T have more to do than that. 
There are entrusted to me 

The high affairs of the bat.” 
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1 Geo h Aves 


ON a magical morning, with twinkling feet 
And a song at his lips that was strange and sweet, 
Somebody new came down the street 

To the world’s derision and laughter. 


Now he is dumb with no more to say, 

Now he is dead and taken away, 

Silent and still, and leading the way, 
And the world comes tumbling after. 
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THE FORSAKEN WINDMILL 


LONELY and old, forlorn 
Amongst the Kentish lands, 
Still watching over corn, 
A worn-out windmill stands. 


We cannot grind, O Lord, 
The corn our people need: 

It must be ground abroad 
By any other breed. 


And what they grind we eat, 
However fine the flour, 

However white the wheat 
That foreign chemists scour. 


And so in storms and calms, 
High on the open heath, 
The windmill’s mighty arms 
Decay like English teeth. 
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TO! THOSE THAT” COME AT yr 


WE were not wholly here, because to you 

Often from our old homes our dreams drew near: 
They did not know our hearts as you shall do. 

We were not wholly here. 


By lonely voices calling through Time’s mists, 
By loves and hatreds following like bees, 
By jealousies and angry journalists: 
Follow our way by these. 


We shall be with you in your distant time, 
Shall lean towards you across many a year, 
To bring you courage with a way-worn rhyme: 

We were not wholly here. 
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IN WILD-ROSE GARDEN 


AN evening like an opal, 
The air one scent of may, 

A nightingale beginning 
To practise at his lay. 


A moth along a laneway 
Of air goes like a ghost, 

A sense grows deeper round me 
Of something near, but lost. 
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WATTING 


I saw a wood as wild, 
As natural and as fair, 
As ever enchanted a child, 

As ever sheltered a hare. 


And twenty miles away, 
Over the rumpled downs, 
The centre of London lay 
With its awful cluster of towns. 


Sullenly street by street, 
Hungrier every year, 

It comes, where there used to be wheat, 
Nearer and still more near. 


“Which will survive,” I sought, 
“London or this? ’’ There spoke, 
As though he answered my thought, 

A grey and reverend oak: 


“Yes, we have heard of it: 

We have known such cities of old: 
We stand and we dream a bit, 

And it’s weald again and the wold.” 
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A GALL TO THE WILD 


Jimson lives in a new 

Small house where the view is shrouded 
With hideous hoardings, a view 

That is every year more crowded. 


Every year he is vexed 

With some new noise as a neighbour; 
The tramlines are coming next 

And the street is noisy with labour. 


But one thing he sees afar, 

From a window over his back-door, 
Is a wood as wild as a star, 

On a hill untouched by contractor. 


Thither at times, forlorn, 

From the clamour of things suburban 
He turns, as the Arab at dawn 

To Mecca inclines his turban. 


And this is the curious prayer 
That he prays when his heart sickens, 
“Oh fox come down from your lair 
And steal our chickens.” 
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IN A YORKSHIRE VALLEY 


F aR down below the ling 
Late roses flare: 

Rose-willow wandering 
Fills all the air. 


Wayfaring up the vale 
Roves a strayed breeze, 

And hosts of seeds set sail 
On airy seas, 


Trusting to find afar 
Soft earth and rain, 

Where flights of wild bees are, 
And flower again; 


As might, beyond the blue, 
With the same glory 

An angel tell anew 
An age-old story. 
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SNOW ON THE EAST WIND 


A BLACK horse came to visit us, 
His hooves on the hills drumming 

All the way from the Caucasus, 
And was three days coming. 


On his back was a lady light, 
And cruelly did she ride him. 

He dropped dead at our doors by night 
As she softly stepped from astride him. 
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A WORD IN SEASON 


A NEw thing came and they could not see, 

A new wind blew and they would not feel it. 
Out of a world of wizardry, 
With a scent picked up in Araby, 

And a charm for the hurried mind to heal it, 
And a song blown west from Arcady, 

A new wind blew and they would not feel it. 


Their watchers looked for a wind to blow; 


And the new wind sang, and they could not hear it. 


It slipped at dusk by the mean dull row 
Of their narrow houses, from fields of snow 
In a magical land: they were very near it 
For wonderful moments, and did not know. 
The new wind sang and they could not hear it. 


If they had heard it, who could not hear, 

If they had learned it, who would not listen, 
They had seen lost fairyland near, so near, 
And the tarns of elf-land shimmering clear; 

They had seen those pinnacles beckon and glisten 
That now will never be seen by them here; 

If they had heard, but they would not listen. 
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THE WORM AND THE STAR 


As I walked in a night of July 
On hills where the foxes pass, 
The stars were clear in the sky 
And the glow-worms shone in the grass. 


And my fancy attuned my ear 

To the voice of the things of the brake; 
Their tiny tones I could hear, 

And I heard when a glow-worm spake 


And told, in the ear of the elves, 
The scorn of a worm for a star: 
““They are glow-worms just as ourselves, 
Only less important by far.” 
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AL SHALDOMIR 
(A Song in a Play) 


At SHALDOMIR, AI Shaldomir, 
The nightingales that guard thy ways 
Cease not to give thee, after God 
And after Paradise, all praise; 
Thou art the theme of all their lays. 


Al Shaldomir, Al Shaldomir, 
My heart is ringing with thee still; 
Though far away, O fairy fields, 
My soul flies low by every hill 
And misses not one daffodil. 


Al Shaldomir, Al Shaldomir, 
O mother of my roving dreams, 

Blue is the night above thy spires, 
And blue by myriads of streams 
Paradise through thy gateway gleams. 
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THE SONG OF THE IRIS MARSHES 


W HEN morn is bright on the mountains olden 
Till dawn is lost in the blaze of day, 

When morn is bright and the marshes golden, 
Where shall the lost lights fade away? 
And where, my love, shall we dream to-day? 


Dawn is fled to the marshy hollows, 
Where ghosts of stars in the dimness stray 

And the water is streaked with the flash of swallows 
And all through summer the iris sway. 
But where, my love, shall we dream to-day? 


When night is black in the iris marshes, 
And noisy towns of the world’s dismay 
Are all forgotten as Tyre and Tarshish, 
Or Tyre and Tarshish are real as they, 
Then day’s a mirage and dreams are day. 
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A BALLADE OF THE LAST 
NIGHT 


Written for the 2ooth performance of “If,” at the 
Ambassador’s Theatre, October 29th, 1921. 


F rom where the turquoise rivers stray 
The caravans no longer go 
With camels by the mountain way: 
The track is all untrodden snow, 
Where dawns unseen of travellers glow 
Above the precipices sheer. 
Harwood has purchased Debureau:* 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


Miss Gladys Cooper long ago 
Left for her Playhouse. Welladay! 
Business, or Fate, would have it so. 
Miss Titheradge is gone this day. 
Like poet’s dreams they drift away. 
Ainley in Kent will disappear 
And lightly with a niblick play. 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


The sombre Ali turneth gay, 
And Winston leaner seems to grow; 
Binyon will sing some other lay; 
And Caine has left, and Banks also. 
Sherbrook, no more Miralda’s foe, 
Goes hence, and we have only here 
The empty trappings of a show. ~_ 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


*A play that followed “If.” 
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L’Envoi 
Trotsky! Or whosoe’er to-day 
Usurps the place of princes, hear! 
For good and all no man shall say— 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 
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THE STATUE 


I saw a wild bird bolder 
Than it is wise to be 

Light down upon a shoulder, 
And all at ease was he. 


It was a shape of terror; 
Aye, nothing less than Man’s. 
Yet the bird made no error, 
For all the sculptor’s plans, 


But rested there, the rover, 
Safe with that shape alone, 
Unharmed, unfrightened, over 
The gentle heart of stone. 
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IN THE-SILENCE 
November 11, 1928 


“Is it dead,” said the pigeons, “‘the city that roared 
about us? 
For the silence puzzles and numbs. 
Will the fens come back, and the fields, and the wood- 
land places? 
Will there be no more crumbs?” 
Two minutes passed, and the bowed heads stirred, and 
the bugles 
Spoke and the drums. 
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THE INSPIRATION 


AN inspiration flew, 
Hushing the evening air, 
Thrilling the twilight through 
With something wistful and rare. 


I felt the brush of its wings 
As it came sheer through space, 
From the place of immortal things, 
Near to this very place. 


By the sudden speed of its flight 
And the awe of all things near, 

I knew that it brought a light 
For many a weary year. 


It needed nothing of us 
But the mere stroke of a pen, 
And I knew that the ravenous 
Years could not conquer it then. 


By birds hushed in their song, 
By a myriad insects stilled, 
It swept, travelling strong, 
That its purpose might be fulfilled. 


As a dog has a sudden sense 

Of a strange step in the night,~ 
So Nature grew more intense 

As it felt the sweep of the flight. 
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And unto whom it was sent, 
Silently, rapidly, 

On and away it went, 
For it was not for me. 
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THE LOST, TRICK 


T HE light was fading away 

At the Inn of Earth’s End, 
When Man sat down to play 

At cards with his grizzly friend. 


Death won trick after trick, 
Till all of a sudden Man 

Turned one with a flick: 
“That’s mine,” Death began, 


But, seeing he had no choice, 
Let it go with a groan; 

For the trick was Caruso’s voice 
Safe on the gramophone. 
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RAW MATERIAL 


T HE down on the uncaught wing, 
The dream that will not abide, 
Sheep-bells softly a-ring 
In fields that horizons hide, 


The glow of remembered dawns, 
Dew on the spider’s snare, 
Light late on old lawns 
Out of the fading air, 


The mystery lurking just 
On the other sides of trees, 
Tales from books that are dust 
Blown by on the breeze; 


All that our ordered days 
Fail to bring to our door, 
Elves of the wood, and fays 
Of the moonlight out on the moor; 


Of these is poetry wrought, 
And, when history ’s over, 

These by hearts shall be sought, 
As bees yearn to the clover. 
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THE QUEST 


W HAT are those hills so strange that stand 
Where I knew none before? 

Are they the slopes of Fairyland 
Above the fields of yore? 


How long, how long we thought of it 
As fabulous and far; 

And is it now before me, lit 
By light of no known star? 


It may be so; I shall not ask 
Of any man the way; 

Those hills are far beyond our task 
And, sought for, fade away. 


It is enough that in the change 
Of light from sun to moon 

I have one moment seen that range 
That will float homewards soon. 


Homewards to where those towers stand, 
And where the mountains rise, 

That do not rest in any land, 
And know none of our skies. 


That is the home I travel t’wards, 
Though well this truth is conned, 

That if I ever find its swards ~~ 
My quest will lie beyond. 
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THE GALL 


SUDDEN again 

That curious heavy whiff in a London square, 
Camels or strange tobacco, and out of the rain 
My heart has travelled eastwards to glittering air 
That floods up mightily over a golden plain 

To waken cities that I would visit again. 


THE DESERTED KINGDOM 


“THe King is gone,” the old man said, 
As he went utterly alone 
Along the ruined walls of stone, 

With monkeys chattering overhead, 
‘The King is gone. The King is gone. 


“I may not question why he chose 
To reign far hence in foreign lands; 
I only wait for his commands, 
Contented if he ever knows 
I bow not to the monkey bands. 


“So I wait here and watch the gate, 
As I have done through all his reign, 
Lest one day he should come again, 

Though all the halls are desolate 
And like enough I watch in vain. 


“‘T fear that if he come not soon 
The last hinge of the gate I guard 
Will rust across, and wolf and pard 
‘Will prowl in underneath the moon, 
And nothing will be left to ward. 


‘‘Already broken are the domes, 
Already cracked the outer walls, 
And all the lovely palace falls. ~ 

Untended are the princely homes, 
Across whose sills the jungle crawls. 
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“‘The monkeys look at me and mock; 
They know my King is overseas; 
They deem that he has fled from these! 
Whereof they boast from every rock 
And chatter triumph from the trees. 


“And yet I guard the gateway well, 
And yet I wait for his commands, 
And hope some traveller of far lands 

May one day come to him and tell, 

I bow not to the monkey bands.” 
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